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The villa made known its want, and art fell on its knees. Pressure was put on the publishers, and books were published at 31s. Qd.; the dirty, outside public was got rid of, and th© villa paid its yearly subscription, and had nice large handsome books that none but the elite could obtain, and with them a sense of being put on a footing of equality with my Lady This and Lady That, and certainty that nothing would come into the hands of dear Kate and Mary and Maggie that they might not read, and all for two guineas a year. English fiction became pure, and the garlic and assafootida with which Byron, Fielding, and Ben J'onson so liberally seasoned their works, and in spite of which, as critics say, they were geniuses, have disappeared from our literature. English fiction became pure, dirty stories were to be heard no more, wore no longer procurable. But at this point human nature intervened; poor human nature 1 when you pinch it in in on© place it bulges out in another, after the fashion of a lady's figure. Human nature has from the earliest time shown a liking for dirty stories; dirty stories have formed a substantial part of every literature (1 employ the words "dirty stories" in the circulating library sense); therefore a taste for dirty stories may bo said to be inherent in the human animal Call it a disease if you will—an incurable diHcase—which, if it is driven inwards, will break out in. an unexpected quarter in a> now form and with redoubled virulence. This is exactly what has happened. Actuated by the most laudable motives, Mudio cut off our rations of dirtylw»y)i t^**
